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EXECimVE SUMMARY 

The federal No Child Left Behind (NCLB) legislation was designed to strengthen the achievement of K- 
12 students across the United States. To help schools improve, their progress must be ascertained and then 
initiatives implemented that will support improvement efforts. 

This study, which was conducted in 2005-2006, provides a comprehensive, data-driven picture of the 
progress Pennsylvania’s rural and urban schools are making in meeting the NCLB mandates and offers 
considerations for additional program and policy support for all schools, with particular emphasis on the 
needs of rural schools. 

This study used four data sources: reports from the Pennsylvania Department of Education (PDE); two 
online surveys, one for principals and one for superintendents throughout Pennsylvania; focus group discus- 
sions and interviews with survey respondents; and a summary of interviews of principals of high performing 
rural schools. The data provide a thorough picture of how Pennsylvania’s schools are succeeding in meeting 
the NCLB mandates, and the analyses of the data provide a picture of the continuing needs of schools. 

The research found that while most schools are currently meeting the NCLB mandates, both rural and 
urban administrators are very concerned about being able to meet the mandates as the requirements increase 
in the next few years. They believe 100 percent proficiency by 2014 is unrealistic. The research also found 
that rural and urban administrators were in agreement as they identified the subgroup of special education 
students, funding, and meeting proficiency as the three major concerns they face in meeting the NCLB 
mandates. However, there are some differences between rural and urban school districts in terms of the 
obstacles they face and the initiatives they are implementing to meet the challenges. More rural schools 
noted challenges associated with curriculum alignment while more urban schools reported challenges of 
student diversity and transience. While both rural and urban administrators cited delay in receiving PSSA 
results as problematic, it was significantly more so for rural schools. 

The research revealed a willingness to meet the NCLB mandates and the belief by school administrators 
that NCLB was having the intended effect of increasing student achievement. Respondents identified PDE’s 
initiative of identifying assessment anchors as extremely beneficial and an example of meaningful support. 
The study also found that unless modification occurs, very few schools will be able to meet Adequate Yearly 

Progress (AYP) requirements as the proficiency 
scale increases to an absolute 100 percent. 

From the study, the researchers developed 
several policy considerations for state and federal 
policymakers and educational leaders. For state 
and federal decision makers, the considerations 
include the need to: address and modify subgroup 
accountability, especially in regard to special 
education; increase funding and make the mecha- 
nism for funding more flexible and responsive to 
local needs; and seriously consider whether 100 
percent of students scoring at the proficient level 
on the same high-stakes test is a realistic goal. 

The considerations for rural schools include: 
offering additional professional development 
opportunities; forging stronger parent and commu- 
nity relations; and maintaining small schools or 
restructuring to create communities within 
schools. 
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I NTRODUCTI ON 

The impact of the federal No Child Left Behind (NCLB) legislation on schools across the United 
States is of critical interest to the public and has been a frequent focus of the media (Robelen, 2004). 
Numerous studies have demonstrated that the public wants schools to be strong and students to perform 
well, but deciphering conflicting information to establish an accurate picture of educational progress in 
the commonwealth is difficult. 

The goal of this study, which was conducted in 2005-2006, was to provide a comprehensive, data- 
driven picture of the progress Pennsylvania’s rural and urban schools are making in meeting the mandates 
of the NCLB legislation, as well as to provide guidelines for additional policy and procedural support so 
that rural and urban schools can better meet the challenges of educating all students in a safe environ- 
ment. 

The specific objectives of this project were to: describe the progress of Pennsylvania schools in meet- 
ing NCLB mandates; identify and analyze the effectiveness of the initiatives that rural and urban schools 
have implemented to address the challenges of NCLB; recommend policy and procedural changes that 
would support the continuing efforts to meet NCLB mandates as they become more challenging; and 
identify the characteristics of high-performing rural schools. 

The researchers used the following procedures. 

1. Reviewed the existing annual Pennsylvania Department of Education (PDE) data from 2002 to 2005, 
which describe school and district progress in meeting NCLB mandates including: PDE Academic 
Achievement Reports; PDE NCLB State Report Cards; PDE NCLB District Report Cards; PDE 
Highly Qualified Teachers in Pennsylvania Reports; and PDE Persistently Dangerous Schools Reports. 

2. Reviewed reports from professional organizations, PDE, legislative bodies, and studies for support- 
ing data and recommendations. 

3. Conducted two online surveys, one for superintendents and one for building principals, to gather 
additional information on programs, initiatives, needs, and problem areas. 

4. Conducted regional focus groups to further illuminate the findings of the online survey of both 
principals and superintendents. 

5. Conducted a series of interviews of principals of high performing rural schools. 

Rural Schools 

To strengthen Pennsylvania’s progress on NCLB mandates, it is important to review issues of both 
rural and urban schools. According to the Center for Rural Pennsylvania, 243 of Pennsylvania’s 501 
school districts are rural. During the 2006-2007 school year, these rural schools served approximately 
500,000 public school students. About 50 
percent of students are enrolled in elementary 
schools (K to 6th grade) and 50 percent are 
enrolled in secondary schools (7th to 12th 
grade). Between the 2001 and 2007 school 
years, the number of students in rural districts 
increased 4 percent. 

Two recent reports have stalled to paint a 
picture of needs specific to rural schools. 

Reviewing progress made in improving 
student achievement in rural Pennsylvania 
began with the study by the Pennsylvania 
House Commission on Rural Education. The 
2004 report outlined many of the characteris- 
tics that put children in rural schools at risk 


Table 1: Rural and Urban School Population, 2006-2007 


School Type 

State 

Rural 

Urban 

Elementary School 

892,914 

250,945 

641,969 

% of Total 

51% 

50% 

52% 

% Change, 2001-2007 

-6% 

-8% 

-5% 

Secondary School 

846,281 

248,110 

598,171 

% of Total 

49% 

50% 

48% 

% Change, 2001-2007 

3% 

1% 

4% 

Total 

1,739,195 

499,055 

1,240,140 

% of Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

% Change, 2001-2007 

-2% 

-4% 

-1% 
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for not attaining high levels of achievement, such as 
poor prenatal care, low birth weight, poverty, and lack 
of parental education (House Commission on Rural 
Education [HCRE], 2004). 

The 2004 Mid-continent Research for Education and 
Learning (McREL) Rural Advisory survey also noted 
several challenges regarding NCLB in rural areas. 

These include school size, funding, teacher quality, 
local control, and community and parent attitude 
(Arnold, 2004). 

The assessment of severely cognitively disabled 
students and those with limited English proficiency is 
also beginning to surface as a significant issue in rural 
schools (Kusler, 2004). 

Overview of NCLB Mandates 

The passage of federal law H.R. 1 No Child Left 
Behind of 2001 has increased the challenge for school 
districts throughout the United States to deliver high 
quality education for all students. NCLB brought two 
new measures to education: all students must achieve at 
a proficient level and all stakeholders, educators, 
students and parents will be held accountable to meet 
that goal. 


To meet the mandates of NCLB, Pennsylvania must 
assess student academic achievement, participation in 
the assessments, and graduation rates for grades 9 
through 12. In addition, schools must meet standards 
for the number of highly qualified teachers they 
employ (PDE, 2004) and school safety. NCLB requires 
that all states choose an additional indicator for all 
elementary and middle schools. Pennsylvania chose to 
measure the attendance rate in grades 1 through 8. Lor 
academic achievement, in addition to total student 
average scores in each building on academic assess- 
ments, subgroup average scores are measured and 
reported. Subgroups, as defined by NCLB, are socio- 
economic status, race/ethnicity, special education, 
limited English proficient, and migrant worker status. 
All scores are shared with the public and not meeting 
designated benchmarks carries consequences that 
increase in severity with continued lack of improve- 
ment (see Table 2). 

Current data reflected in PDE’s State Report Card 
indicate that Pennsylvania has not been successful at 
meeting the challenges of ensuring that all groups of 
students are learning at the rates they should. Pennsyl- 
vania faces a large achievement gap among specific 
subgroups (PDE, 2005b). 


Table 2: Pennsylvania Accountability Requirements 


Pennsylvania Accountability Requirements* 

Achievement : Assessed in grades 3, 5, 8, & 1 1 by PSSA; 94.5 percent of the student population 
must participate in the testing. 

Mathematics - Starting point in 2001-2002 is 35 percent proficiency; AYP threshold increases 
incrementally until 2014. 

Reading - Starting point in 2001-2002 is 45 percent proficiency; AYP threshold increases 
incrementally until 2014. 

Writing - Revised prompts piloted in 2004 -2005. 

Science - Starting 2007-08. 

Graduation Rate Attendance 

Minimum of 80 percent of 12 tn graders who 
begin the school year. 

Highly Qualified Teachers 

Hold full or intern certification. 

Completed the content area as a major. 

Passed the Praxis II Content area test(s). 

Completed or enrolled in teacher education 
coursework . 

Earned a bachelor’s degree. 

* Based on information gathered from www.pde.state.pa.us 


Measured in grades 1-8. 

Modified 6/04 - 90 percent student attendance. 

School Safety 

Schools must report annually the number and 
type of dangerous incidents occurring on-site. 
Being cited as persistently dangerous depends 
on the size of school population and numbers 
of incidents. 
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RESULTS 


Data Analysis on Meeting the NCLB Mandates 

All Pennsylvania schools, rural and urban, must meet the NCLB mandates in five areas: academic 
achievement, graduation/attendance rates, participation, school safety, and highly qualified teachers. A 
review of the PDE generated reports of Pennsylvania schools’ performance in the areas of academic 
achievement, participation, student attendance, graduation, and safety has, in general, demonstrated 
positive trends. However, one area, the achievement gap among subgroups, is an immediate concern, and 
several areas related to student achievement in subgroups arc problematic and deserve attention. A brief 
summary of the findings, including the progress of rural schools according to each element required by 
NCLB follows. 

Academic Achievement 

NCLB mandates that all students must be proficient in reading, writing and mathematics by 2014. To 
be proficient, students must score at either the Proficient or Advanced level on the PSSA. Pennsylvania’s 
approved plan to achieve that goal is outlined in Table 3, which describes the minimum acceptable 
percentage of students scoring at the proficient level in the PSSA, the state developed standardized tests. 

Pennsylvania students have met the required proficiency levels at the 5 th , 8 th , and 11 th grade levels in 
both mathematics and reading for each of the reported years (PDE, 2005b). As seen in Table 2, in 2008 
the percentage of students who must be proficient increases from the current 54 percent in reading and 45 
percent in mathematics to 63 percent and 56 percent respectively. At this new rate only two areas in 2004- 
2005, 5 th and 8 th grade mathematics, would meet the new required levels. 


Highly Qualified Teachers 


As Pennsylvania prepares for the 
increasing accountability measures for 

Table 3: PSSA Required Proficiency Percentages (PDE, 2006) 

employing only highly qualified teach- 

Year 

2002-2004 

2005-2007 

2008-2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

ers, schools appear to be positioned well 
in regard to this requirement. Still 
struggling are high poverty districts 

Percent 
Proficient in 
Reading 

45 

54 

63 

72 

81 

91 

100 

where 8 percent of teachers were not 
qualified in 2004, representing a 3 

Percent 
Proficient in 
Math 

35 

45 

56 

67 

78 

89 

100 


percent increase over the previous year. 

This trend is in opposition to that of low 
poverty schools, where a slight increase 

resulted in 99 percent of the teachers being highly qualified in 2004. Overwhelmingly, highly qualified 
teachers are teaching rural students. Only 321 teachers out of 35,969 holding emergency certificates were 
employed in 2003-2004 by rural schools. Two issues are worthy of further attention: several large, high 
growth rural districts in Northeastern Pennsylvania had large numbers of emergency certified teachers 
and there were small rural districts that had small numbers of emergency certified teachers but because of 
the size of the district, a high percentage were instructional staff. 

School Safety 

Pennsylvania schools’ safety record has continued to improve with only 10 Philadelphia high schools 
being cited in 2005-2006 as persistently dangerous. No rural schools had been included on the persis- 
tently dangerous list since its inception, and all the targeted schools were located in high poverty areas. 
No schools with student populations under 1,000 were cited in 2005-2006. 
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Attendance and Graduation Rates 

In 2004, Pennsylvania lowered the compliance 
levels for attendance and graduation to 80 percent and 
90 percent, respectively. Pennsylvania schools were 
meeting the mandates in all but one area: graduation 
rates for Black, Latino/Hispanic, Limited English 
Proficient, Migrant, and Economically Disadvantaged 
subgroups all fall below the 80 percent mandate. Only 
three rural high schools did not meet the graduation 
mandate in 2003; therefore, rural schools appeared to be 
on target for meeting the NCLB graduation requirement. 

Participation Rate 

Pennsylvania districts are demonstrating particularly 
positive results regarding participation in the assess- 
ments. In 2004-2005, all districts met the mandate. The 
building percentage, while still extremely good, 
declined from the 2003-2004 (95 percent) statistic to 
the 2004-2005 statistic (88 percent). 

Academic Achievement 

A review of the academic progress of Pennsylvania’s 
students showed a positive trend toward proficiency. 
Rural students (69 percent) outperformed urban 
students (66 percent) overall in reading and mathemat- 
ics at every grade level. However, a wide gap in 
achievement levels between white students and some 
subgroups existed. Analysis showed a pattern of rural 
students performing better in the elementary grades in 
mathematics with urban students doing better in 
mathematics in the secondary grades. Both groups 
showed strong performances in the elementary grades, 
but by 1 1 th grade only a little more than half the 
students in both groups were achieving at the proficient 
level or higher in mathematics. Although this troubling 
statistic is consistent with national trends, this decline 
in mathematics achievement is problematic. Finally, 
although student achievement is improving, it is not 
improving at a rate that will allow most districts, if any, 
to achieve 100 percent proficiency by 2014. 

Adequate Yearly Progress 

Almost 92 percent of rural schools made adequate 
yearly progress (AYP) in 2004, and no rural schools 
were in Corrective Action. Approximately 76 percent 
of urban schools made AYP and 4 percent were in 
Corrective Action. By the 2006-2007 school year, 74 
percent of schools overall were achieving AYP. 


Data Analysis Summary 

A review of the available data from 2002 to 2005 
portrayed rural Pennsylvania schools as performing 
well in safety, employing highly qualified teachers, 
participating in testing, graduation and attendance 
rates, and demonstrating academic growth. 
Pennsylvania’s urban schools were not faring as well 
but were generally performing positively. However, 
graduation rates and academic achievement for identi- 
fied subgroups were areas of concern. Critical to the 
process will be the systematic review of existing 
policies and practices on the state and local levels to 
establish congruence with evidence-based practice. For 
example, the increasing body of research supporting 
small schools and the funding policies and procedures 
for building new schools should be examined. Also 
critical will be an analysis of the practices, policies, 
characteristics, and needs of the school districts to 
determine congruence with research-based recommen- 
dations. Specific recommendations based on the 
literature and the results from this research are in the 
final discussion section. 

Research: Online Survey, Focus Groups, 
and Interviews 

To gain a comprehensive perspective on the progress 
Pennsylvania schools were making in meeting the 
NCLB mandates, the researchers collected data on the 
challenges and initiatives associated with meeting the 
mandates using online surveys and follow-up focus 
groups. Two online surveys were conducted, one for 
superintendents and one for building principals. Four 
focus groups meetings and five interviews were con- 
ducted to gather additional information from princi- 
pals; and two focus group conference calls with superin- 
tendents were conducted by the researchers as well. 

Online Surveys 

The researchers began by identifying the major 
issues related to the study and used advisory groups of 
school administrators and education professors to 
refine and pilot the online survey instruments. The 
district level survey for superintendents contained eight 
questions with one open-ended response. The school 
level survey for the principals consisted of 13 questions 
with one open-ended response. 
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Table 4. Percent of Rural and Urban Superintendents 
Identifying Specific Challenges to Meeting NCLB Mandates 
(in Descending Order of Total Percent) 


Source 

Challenge 

Rural 

(N=134) 

Urban 
( N= 138) 

Total 

(N=272) 

1 . Sub-group Mandates 

Yes 

83 

85 

84 

2. Funding 

Yes 

81 

78 

79 

3. High Stakes Test 

Yes 

63 

59 

61 

4. Data Management 

Yes 

58 

54 

56 

5. Student Attitude towards Tests 

Yes 

52 

54 

53 

6. Curricular Alignment 

Yes 

47 

35 

41 

7. Teacher Attitude towards Tests 

Yes 

33 

35 

34 

8. Parent Attitude towards Tests 

Yes 

26 

29 

28 

9. Governance Structure 

Yes 

28 

17 

22 

10. Community Support 

Yes 

11 

22 

16 


dent experience are similar, and the 
success in meeting AYP are similar. 

Challenges to Meet NCLB 
Mandates. Superintendents were 
asked to choose from a list of 10 
challenges to meeting the mandates 
of NCLB and indicate all that 
applied to their districts. Rural 
districts reported challenges to 
meeting mandates on curricular 
alignment (47 percent vs. 33 
percent) and governance structure 
(28 percent vs. 17 percent) signifi- 
cantly more often than urban 
districts. Only one challenge, 
community support, (22 percent vs. 
1 1 percent) was reported signifi- 
cantly more by urban districts (see 
Table 4). 

Initiatives to Meet NCLB 
Mandates. Superintendents were 
given a list of 10 initiatives and 


District Level Survey 


asked to indicate all that were currently being imple- 


The district level survey was sent 


mented to meet NCLB mandates in their districts. 


to all Pennsylvania school district 

superintendents using their school Table 5. Percent of Rural and Urban Districts Reporting 

email address. After screening for Purposes of Initiatives to Meet NCLB Mandates 

invalid responses, 272 valid surveys (in Descending Order of Total Percent) 


were received, for a response rate of 
54 percent. 

Purpose 

Initiative 

Rural 

(N=134) 

Urban 
(N= 1 38) 

Total 

(N=272) 

Approximately 48 percent of 
Pennsylvania’s school districts are 

1 . Offering Staff Development 
& Training Programs 

Yes 

99.3 

94.9 

97.1 

classified as rural by the Center for 
Rural Pennsylvania (2004). The 

2. Realigning/adjusting Curriculum 

Yes 

97.8 

91.3 

94.5 

completed surveys reflected this 
with 49 percent of the responses 

3. Internal Academic Support 
Programs for Students 

Yes 

91.0 

94.9 

93.0 

coming from rural districts and 5 1 
percent from urban districts. Consid- 

4. Making More Data-Driven Decisions 

Yes 

89.6 

94.2 

91.9 

ering the rural/urban variable, there 
were no differences between urban/ 

5. Enhancing Communication with 
Parents 

Yes 

74.6 

79.7 

77.2 

rural districts and reported achieve- 
ment of AYP, urban/rural districts 

6. Seeking Funding 

Yes 

72.4 

68.1 

70.2 

and years as superintendent, or 
urban/rural districts and years as 

7. External Academic Support 
Programs for Students 

Yes 

53.0 

63.0 

58.1 

superintendent in the current district. 
Thus, there is an equal number of 

8. Student Incentives for Testing 

Yes 

47.0 

48.6 

47.8 

rural and urban districts represented 
in the data, the years of superinten- 

9. Seeking Community Support 

Yes 

37.3 

55.1 

46.3 

10. Adjusting School Calendar 

Yes 

20.1 

38.4 

29.4 
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Rural districts reported significantly more than urban 
districts that they were implementing the initiatives of 
staff development (99 percent vs. 94 percent) and 
realigning the curriculum (98 percent vs. 91 percent). 
Seeking community support and adjusting school 
calendars were reported as being implemented signifi- 
cantly more often by urban districts than rural districts 
(see Table 5). 

Summary of Responses on District Survey. According 
to the superintendents, districts clearly are challenged 
by the subgroup requirements and funding needs in 
frying to meet No Child Left Behind mandates. More 
rural districts than urban districts are confronted with 
the challenge of realigning the curriculum and are 
reporting more initiatives to address this challenge. In 
addition, more urban districts reported challenges 
related to gaining support from the community and are 
implementing initiatives to gain support. To address the 
challenges, most districts are providing teacher training 
programs, revising the curriculum, developing support 
programs for students, and making more data-driven 
decisions. 

District Level Survey Open Responses. The final 
question on the online survey to school district superin- 
tendents asked for their opinion as to the most signifi- 
cant obstacle facing their districts in meeting NCLB 
mandates. 

Two issues surfaced as critical for all superinten- 
dents: funding and subgroup achievement. Funding is 
problematic with particular concern about unfunded 
mandates. Superintendents wrote that they wanted to 
implement new programs to support student learning 
but did not have additional funds to do so. Typical of 
the lament was one superintendent’s comment: “The 
cost of implementing a successful remediation program 
after school and in the summer for a rural district of 
over 200 square miles. Transportation of students is a 
concern. Many parents are unable to transport students 
and the school districts can’t afford costs.” 

The second issue for all superintendents was the 
concern over subgroup achievement. Comments were 
categorized in one of two ways: ethical concerns or 
meeting proficiency. Ethical concerns highlighted 
dilemmas about meeting the needs of individuals, 
including those with individual education plans (IEPs), 
while assessing all students in the same way. Specifi- 
cally, superintendents described their concern about 
putting students with disabilities in standardized testing 
situations where the students would be tested on their 
chronological age level rather than their developmental 


level, which almost always would lead to less than 
proficient scores. The inflexibility of certain policies, 
for example testing English language learners within 
one year of their arrival in the United States, was also 
problematic. Meeting proficiency focused on the 
unrealistic requirement for subgroups. One 
superintendent’s response, “With a high population of 
ESL (English as a Second Language) and LD (Learn- 
ing Disabled) students, the subgroup expectation is 
unrealistic and unfair, to both the students and the 
districts,” captured the concerns of many leaders. 

Although there are several differences between the 
comments of rural and urban superintendents, there 
was only one that was significant: high-stakes testing. 

In summary, superintendents desire changes in the 
funding process as well as additional funding. The 
second most significant obstacle is the area of subgroup 
achievement, particularly special education. There was 
a common refrain that the requirements for students 
with IEPs are unrealistic, and a fairer way to measure 
individual student progress that is consistent with the 
student’s IEP needs to be enacted. The need to be more 
flexible and concern over a “one-size fits all” curricu- 
lum and accountability system is a cohesive theme of 
the open-ended responses, representing the opinions of 
both rural and urban superintendents. 

School Level Survey 

There were 1,217 valid principal responses out of a 
possible 3,005 to the School Level Survey for a return 
rate of 40 percent. The principals supplied demo- 
graphic data and responded to questions concerning 
challenges in meeting the mandates of NCLB and 
initiatives that their schools had implemented to 
address specific requirements. Elementary and middle 
level principals answered six, two-part questions 
including one about student attendance. High school 
principals answered six, two-part questions including 
one about graduation rates. 

Fifty-three percent of the respondent principals were 
at the elementary or intermediate level, 19 percent at 
the middle or junior high level, and 24 percent at the 
high school level. The return rate reflects the percent- 
age of each level of schools in Pennsylvania: 55 
percent at the elementary level, 19 percent at the 
middle/junior high level, and 22 percent at the high 
school level. Eighty-four percent of the respondents 
indicated their school had made AYP in the 2003-2004 
school year, which is similar to the 8 1 percent the state 
reported as having made AYP that school year. Thus, it 
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appears that the respondents are a representative 
sample of Pennsylvania principals in terms of school 
level, making AYP, and years of experience. 

Summary of Responses on School Survey. Rural 
schools were challenged to meet participation rates 
more than urban schools because of lack of student 
incentives, negative student attitudes towards tests, 
vacation, and health- related absences. Compared to 
urban schools, rural schools reported significantly less 
reliance on initiatives to track subgroups, seek commu- 
nity support, and adjust the school’s calendar as a 
means to increase participation rates. 

With the mandate to increase PSSA scores, rural 
schools were more likely to indicate delays in receiving 
test results as an obstacle than were urban schools. 

They also reported more challenges than urban schools 
in terms of lack of parental concern for testing. Con- 
cerning initiatives to increase PSSA scores, rural 
schools indicated greater incidence than did urban 
schools of modifying the curriculum based on test data 
and using computer based instruction. 

Generally, the challenges to increase subgroup 
achievement were more varied than the other two 
NCLB mandate categories. The pattern of variation was 
similar for rural and urban schools. However, rural 
schools reported more frequently than urban schools on 
the challenge of lack of parent interest. An interesting 
discrepancy existed between the rural superintendents’ 
positive perception of community support and rural 
principals’ negative perception of parental interest. 
Perhaps the superintendents viewed community 
support in a broader sense than the principals. In regard 
to frequency of initiative use, rural schools relied on 
curriculum revision much more often than did urban 
schools. 

The challenges among elementary, middle, and 
junior high schools to meet school attendance rates 
were modest in frequency. Parent and student attitudes 
and student transience were the more common chal- 
lenges. More rural schools seem to be plagued with 
negative attitudes among parents and were less sub- 
jected to transience than urban schools. Offering 
breakfast and attendance awards were popular incen- 
tives for all, but occurred at a higher rate in rural 
schools while urban schools used attendance officers 
more. These programs arc generally low-cost or funded 
through grants; therefore, these initiatives fall within 
the reach of many districts. 

Student attendance and parent and student attitudes 


are common challenges to high schools when trying to 
increase graduation rates, with parental attitude being a 
more significant problem for rural schools. The initia- 
tives in the majority of the districts focus on the 
curriculum and connecting parents and students to the 
school. 

The fact that high schools, despite national criticism, 
do not perceive lack of a challenging curriculum to be a 
challenge, yet commonly use initiatives to increase 
curriculum relevance is an issue needing further 
exploration. The popularity of using tutoring to in- 
crease graduation rates seems a common solution, but 
may be a more traditional approach, grounded in more 
mastery of subject matter, when student attitude, 
connection, and course relevance may also be impor- 
tant areas of focus. 

Open Responses on School Survey. Eighty-one 
percent of the principals completing the survey re- 
sponded to the open-ended question identifying the 
most critical concern they have with the NCLB man- 
dates. Of the 994 responses, 36 percent were from rural 
principals, 62 percent were from urban respondents and 
2 percent could not be categorized as either rural or 
urban. A content analysis of the responses produced 15 
categories. 

Analysis of Overall Open Responses on School 
Survey. The issue of subgroups was identified as the 
most critical challenge of meeting the NCLB mandates 
by 40 percent of all respondents. Within this category, 
two-thirds of the respondents specified special educa- 
tion as the major concern. The ELL issue was similar to 
the special education one in that the principals did not 
think it was fair to test students in a language they 
could not read or understand well. 

The second most critical issue was meeting profi- 
ciency. The first subcategory, unrealistic goals, focuses 
on the idea that the mandates are unrealistic in regard 
to all students being proficient, one-size-fits-all tests, 
and the influence of the home environment. Principals 
were very concerned about the expectations of “100 
percent proficiency by 2014.” There was a general 
feeling that there should be some recognition of the 
individuality that exists in both students and schools. 

The third most frequently identified critical issue 
was funding, identified by 176 (18 percent) of the 
respondents. 

The other categories were identified as concerns in 
much fewer numbers than special education, meeting 
proficiency and funding. 
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Analysis of Rural/Urban Open Responses on School 
Survey. There were four categories where there were 
significant differences between rural and urban re- 
sponses. The special education and ESL/ELL catego- 
ries were cited significantly more by urban school 
principals than rural principals. This building level 
finding was consistent with the superintendents’ open 
response. This does not seem to be as great an issue for 
rural schools as for urban schools, most likely because 
rural schools do not have the large numbers of special 
education students and there needs to be at least 40 
students to define a subgroup. Therefore, disaggregat- 
ing scores for those subgroups is not necessary, making 
it easier for districts to make AYP. There was also a 
significant difference in the rural/urban expected 
responses for the category of stress/pressure. Signifi- 
cantly more rural schools were concerned with the 
issue of stress and pressure on their students and 
teachers. Perhaps it is connected to the smaller size of 
rural schools and the principals’ familiarity with the 
students, teachers, and parents as individuals. The 
fourth category that had a significant difference be- 
tween the rural and urban responses was meeting 
proficiency. Significantly more rural respondents 
considered this a critical concern than did their urban 
counterparts. 

Superintendent Focus Group/Conference Call 
Interviews 

Superintendents were asked to be part of focus 
groups held by conference call. There were two group 
discussions involving seven superintendents: three 
superintendents were from rural districts, and four were 
from urban districts, with district size varying from 
under 500 to over 15,000. 

The discussions with the superintendents yielded the 
following recommendations: 

• Report school and district PSSA results in the 
spring of each year. 

• Change subgroup (special education) achievement 
measures to reflect the student’s functional level. 

• Judge achievement according to progress and 
growth of individual student. 

• Adjust funding to be locally controlled per local 
needs. 

• Include funding opportunities to provide for 
proactive initiatives. 

• Review communication channels at PDE and 


recommend ways to be more responsive and consis- 
tent with information and answers. 

• Make assessment high-stakes for students and 
parents, not just schools. 

• Initiate all-day, compulsory kindergarten for 
readiness for school. 

Principal Focus Groups/Interviews 

To support the wide-scale survey of Pennsylvania 
building principals, four focus groups and five inter- 
views were held during July and August 2005. There 
were 20 building principals involved. Eight were from 
high schools, seven from middle schools and five from 
elementary schools. Fourteen were from rural districts 
and six from urban ones. The number of participants in 
each group ranged from three to five. Two groups were 
comprised solely of rural principals; the other three 
were mixed. 

The building level principals’ recommendations 
related to NCLB represent a rural perspective as 70 
percent of the respondents were from rural schools. 
Administrators’ recommendations are as follows. 

• The requirements for highly qualified teachers in 
problematic areas, such as special education, ELL, 
and alternative education, need to be implemented 
over a longer period of time than currently outlined. 

• The reporting of PSSA results needs to occur in the 
spring of each year so that implementation of 
remedial programs can occur and students be sched- 
uled appropriately. 

• The subgroup of special education students needs 
to be provided with testing accommodations and 
content testing in accordance with their IEPs. 

• Remediation programs designed to fit the school/ 
community profile need fiscal support at a full 
funding level. 

• Accountability needs to extend to students and 
parents via school district policies imposing curricu- 
lar and graduation requirements for proficiency. 

• Recognition that all schools, communities, and 
children are different and that they have different 
needs relative to achievement of academic profi- 
ciency. The concept of accountability needs to stay; 
micro-management does not. 
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Comparison of Rural Schools In Meeting 
AYP Mandates 

A second level of analysis of the data focused 
solely on rural schools to have a clearer picture of the 
differences between rural schools that are making 
AYP and ones that are not. When rural schools at all 
building levels were separated into those making AYP 
and those that are not. the following relationships 
were evident. 

• None of the initiatives chosen by schools to 
increase PSSA participation had a relationship to 
AYP. In other words, schools that made AYP were 
no more likely to have used particular initiatives 
than schools not making AYP. There appeared to be 
no pattern of initiatives relating to making AYP. 

• Of the seven initiatives implemented to increase 
PSSA achievement, only two, hiring more staff and 
direct teaching of test-taking skills, were more 
related to not making AYP than statistically ex- 
pected. Therefore, there was a significant negative 
relationship between making AYP and hiring 
additional staff and direct teaching of test-taking 
skills. 

• Of the eight initiatives for increasing subgroup 
achievement in rural schools on the PSSA, only 
one, assigning teachers as English and mathematics 
coaches, had a relationship to AYP. Although it was 
expected that hiring coaches would be related to 
making AYP, there was, in fact, a negative relation- 
ship between hiring coaches and making AYP. 

• For rural elementary and middle schools, only one 
of the eight initiatives regarding increasing atten- 
dance rates and making AYP had a relationship. 
Modifying vacation policies had a negative rela- 
tionship to making AYP. In other words, schools 
that made AYP did not report modifying vacation 
policies as often as expected. 

• For rural high schools, one initiative, increasing 
curriculum relevancy, which was intended to raise 
graduation rates, had a negative relationship with 
making AYP. 

• A positive relationship did exist across all grade 
levels in one instance - having Title I funding and 
making AYP was positively related. 

Based on this data, it seems useful for educational 
stakeholders to consider some assumptions. Rural 
schools that are making AYP appear to be avoiding 
reactive, add-on initiatives. They do not seem to be 
employing additional staff, devoting instructional time 


solely to teaching test-taking skills, or reassigning 
teachers as coaches. They are aligning curriculum with 
state-identified assessment anchors, providing targeted 
professional development in the areas of effective 
instructional practices and data-driven decision-making, 
and providing evidence-based remediation programs. 

The positive relationship to federally funded Title I, a 
program with a long history of successful intervention 
with economically disadvantaged students, is a good 
example of a way to close the achievement gap for a 
targeted group. The rural schools that are making AYP 
seem to be clearly focused on the larger, systemic 
solutions rather than piecemeal initiatives. In addition, 
preliminary data appear to show a relationship between 
length of time in the principal’s position at that school 
and making AYP, which would suggest that stable 
leadership enhances the rural school’s ability to make 
meaningful change to meet its goals. 

Commonalities of High Performing Rural 
Schools Making AYP 

The online survey indicated initiatives rural schools 
have implemented to meet NCFB mandates. To further 
uncover possible common factors that exist among high 
performing rural schools, the researchers identified a 
selected, random sample of rural schools that had fully 
met all the components of AYP. Nineteen principals, 
who represented all three building levels, elementary, 
middle and high school throughout Pennsylvania, were 
contacted. They were asked to identify what initiatives 
had been implemented that they believed were instru- 
mental in their schools’ success. Fourteen of the schools 
had no identified subgroups; five had one subgroup, 
students with low socioeconomic status. Most of the 
schools were small with a student population range. 

The most common initiative was the implementation 
of remediation structures and strategies including 
tutoring. The methods for remediation were varied, but 
consistently the programs involved determining where 
students were weak and immediately remediating in a 
targeted way, based on the curriculum aligned to the 
assessment anchors. A critical factor in successful 
remediation programs was flexibility, in terms of how 
and when the remediation was delivered, particularly in 
the summer and in the high schools. For example, 
students who are working or involved in activities after 
school needed remediation to be offered before or during 
school as opposed to the traditional after-school struc- 
ture. The second most common initiative was the align- 
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ing of curriculum with the state 
assessment anchors. Two 
additional consistent steps were 
the adoption of a data-driven 
decision-making process and 
focused professional develop- 
ment. Several specific areas 
were targeted, such as literacy 
activities across the curriculum, 
differentiated instruction and 
using assessment information 
to plan instruction. Elementary 
and middle level principals 
identified parent involvement 
programs and initiatives 
emphasizing the needs of the 
child as critical. The initiatives 
varied from considering time of 
day for specific types of 
academic content to asynchro- 
nous, web-based tutoring. 

Many were “home-grown” 
rather than commercial or 

government-sponsored, and principals commented on 
the importance of the “buy-in” that comes with inter- 
nally-developed initiatives. “We did it on our own!” 
was a common refrain. Many of the schools had 
received external funding through state or federal 
grants that they used to support new initiatives. Many 
schools also stretched their own budgets to fund 
initiatives. 

Most of these elements could be adapted by other 
schools; a few may be inherent to their individual 
context. The characteristics can provide guideposts for 
struggling schools that need to determine how to most 

CONCLUSIONS 

Schools and districts throughout Pennsylvania have been working to meet the mandates of NCLB, and the 
majority have been succeeding. Through the analyses of multiple data sources, four major obstacles and four 
initiatives linked to meeting the mandates were identified for both rural and urban schools. In addition, some 
similarities and differences between rural schools and urban schools were identified. Finally, a profile of success- 
ful rural schools in meeting the mandates of NCLB emerged. 

It is clear that the special education subgroup, funding, unrealistic goals of proficiency, and untimely reporting 
of PSSA results are the major obstacles faced by rural and urban districts. It appears there is a fundamental 
difference between what the school administrators and policy makers believe in terms of the special education 
subgroup and the 2014 goal of 100 percent of students meeting proficiency at their chronological grade level. The 
K-12 administrators face the dilemma of being held responsible for the achievement of a group of students who, 
under the federal special education law, have different expectations and requirements. Schools have conflicting 


effectively expend their limited resources. The re- 
searchers found the administrators in this study eager 
to share their successes and frustrations, enthusiastic 
about the stakeholders who share in their efforts, and 
cautiously optimistic about the improvement process. 
Clearly, they were deeply invested in the instructional 
successes of their schools. They wanted a statewide 
culture where successes were recognized and rewarded 
with the resources necessary to sustain and enhance 
their schools’ progress. They wanted opportunities to 
share with others and gain ideas from other high- 
performing schools. 


Table 6: Recommended Initiatives 
from Principals of High Performing Rural Schools 


School Level 

Elementary 

Middle/Junior 

High 

Professional 

Development 

Summer academy for 
teachers; 

Governor academies 

Teaming 

Targeted peer coaching; 
Learning communities 

Remediation 

Online summer 
program; Differentiated 
instruction to meet the 
needs of varying 
achievement levels 

Classroom Plus model; 
Inclusion; 

Eliminate study halls 

Before, during, after school 
and Saturday tutoring 
sessions matched to 
student availability 

Curriculum 

Alignment 

Common planning time 
for grade levels 

Adoption of 
Understanding by 
Design Model 

Reading and writing 
activities across the 
curriculum 

Data-Driven 

Decision-making 

Diagnostic-prescriptive 

teaching 

Reading, writing . and 
math portfolios 

Common planning time for 
math teachers; best time of 
day for achievement data 
used for scheduling classes 

Parent 

Involvement 

Summer theme-based 
camp 

Parent academy; Action 
planning with parents 

Parent team 

Special Funding 

Accountability Block 
Grant; BSE funding 
grants: PATTAN 
Funding 

21“ Century Grant; 
Classroom Plus; 
Page 1 Grant 


Beyond 

Academics 

Breakfast program for 
all students 

Advisory programs: 
character education - 
Project Wisdom; 
community service 

Tangible reward for 
proficient and advanced 
students - free pass to all 
school activities; class field 
trip: food at tutoring 
sessions 
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mandates they must meet, and administrators are 
recommending a realistic progress model be adopted. 

The two obstacles, funding and timely reporting of 
results, are of a different nature. It is critical to have 
adequate and flexible funding streams to provide 
effective programs and to report test results in a timely 
manner so schools can react appropriately. These 
appeal - to be able to be overcome with a collaborative 
effort by all stakeholders. 

To overcome the obstacles they are encountering, 
most schools and districts are choosing the initiatives 
of aligning curriculum, offering remediation, training 
teachers, and making data-driven decisions. Aligning 
curriculum, training teachers, and making data-driven 
decisions are often linked. For example, a district may 
require its teachers to attend a series of staff develop- 
ment sessions where they are analyzing PSSA results 
and then making changes in their school’s curriculum 
based on the standards. Some schools are scheduling 
data analysis sessions during the school day as part of 
the planning process. For the most part, these initiatives 
are ones that can be accomplished within the current 
organizational and financial structures of the schools. 
Remediation, often in the form of tutoring, is the one 
exception as many schools are using funding provided 
by the government. Flowever, many schools are eligible 
for only limited funding, so they must supplement 
funding through the regular budget. 

The more successful schools seem to focus more on 
preventative strategics, with the result that less exten- 
sive remediation is necessary. It would be beneficial for 
districts that are currently making AYP to have their 
efforts supported so they can continue to make 


progress, particularly as the required proficiency levels 
increase. 

Though rural and urban districts voiced many of the 
same concerns, two issues surfaced that are worthy of 
emphasis. Rural schools appear to be focused on two 
subgroups, economically disadvantaged and special 
education, whereas urban schools appear to be more 
focused on the broad spectrum of subgroups. This 
difference would impact the way funding streams are 
categorized. Secondly, rural schools have limited layers 
of administrative and support staff, but urban schools 
have complex infrastructures. This difference impacts 
the agility of rural schools; therefore, it is particularly 
critical for rural schools to receive test results and new 
mandates in a timely manner. 

Finally, in studying highly successful rural schools 
in terms of making AYP, a picture emerged that should 
be further studied and refined. The defining features of 
these schools are that they are small, have an effective 
instructional leader, have taken proactive rather than 
reactive measures, have parental support, and have at 
most one subgroup, the economically disadvantaged. If 
these findings are supported, then policy-makers must 
seriously consider how to change schools from large 
scale to small scale, encourage stable leadership, 
involve parents more, and fund proactive measures. In 
the ensuing years, attention must be focused on sub- 
groups because they are often the reason schools are 
not making AYP. Serious consideration must be given 
as to why a particular' subgroup is not making adequate 
progress, and prescriptive remedies put in place. This 
may well be the key to Pennsylvania’s success in 2014. 


POUCY CONSIDERATIONS 

The first five considerations focus on all schools, rural and urban, while the last is specifically for rural schools. 
The targeted agencies appear in parentheses following each consideration. 

1. Subgroup accountability, especially in regard to special education, needs to be addressed and modified. 

(PDE) 

All elements of the study reflected great concern over the issue of subgroup achievement and accountability. 
The progress data reveal that across Pennsylvania subgroups are struggling to meet the proficient levels. Research 
suggests that small schools with a personalized atmosphere and culturally responsive curriculum and instruction 
can make a difference in subgroup achievement. Large, regional schools do not generally support these elements, 
and implementation of these effective practices would involve a change process that would evolve over extended 
time. Since this is such a significant issue for all of Pennsylvania, it is critical that a full review of applicable 
policies be analyzed for congruence with the needs. 
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In terms of special education students, the achieve- 
ment data review, and feedback from all levels of 
administrators indicate a need to modify the way 
students with IEPs are assessed. Students should 
participate in the assessment at their functional levels 
so that their actual progress from year to year can be 
monitored. In addition, these students need all the 
accommodations that they receive in their daily classes. 
Further, schools’ and districts’ accountability measures 
need to be revised to document yearly progress of 
special education students’ achievement at their func- 
tional levels. Schools need, and appeal - willing, to be 
held accountable to teach for continued gain; however, 
the system needs to be realistic and congruent with 
other special education laws. The approval by the U.S. 
Department of Education for 10 states to consider an 
individual progress model for special education stu- 
dents may lend support for this recommendation. 

2. To fully meet the mandates ofNCLB, funding 
amounts need to be increased and mechanisms for 
funding need to be more flexible and responsive to 
local needs, f Pennsylvania Legislature and PDE ) 

A review of the progress data, analysis of the litera- 
ture on funding and its effects, and the data from all 
levels of administrators suggest that adequate funding 
is a critical problem. The major concern is that meeting 
the mandates with the static levels of funding is caus- 
ing school districts to eliminate meaningful, productive 
programs, such as the arts, in order to add appropriate, 
new initiatives to meet the mandates. Administrators 
indicated that they know what programs and changes 
would benefit their students but do not have the re- 
sources to implement them. There is frustration in the 
field that is supported by research and data that funding 
in Pennsylvania is not equitable, which translates into 
not all Pennsylvania students having equal access to 
curriculum and instructional supports beneficial to 
meeting NCLB mandates. 

In addition, the district and building administrators 
were clear about having diverse needs and wanting 
funding streams to reflect those needs. Money tied to 
specific initiatives can be problematic in that districts 
apply for the aid rather than always choosing the most 
appropriate treatment for their needs. A concern was 
raised over two areas of funding in particular, Title I 
and special education. The need for accurate and 
current data for determining amounts was recom- 
mended. Finally, schools that are currently making 


AYP, yet must continue to improve in order to meet the 
mandates of 2014, are finding that they are not eligible 
to secure additional funds to implement new initiatives. 

3. Serious consideration needs to occur in both the 
state and federal government as to whether 100 
percen t of studen ts scoring at proficient on one high- 
stakes test is a realistic goal. 

Three areas contribute to this recommendation. 
Concern was expressed that one test does not give an 
accurate picture of what a student has achieved. The 
last decade has seen a resurgence of interest in assess- 
ment research, which does not support “one-size fits 
all” assessment. Schools have worked diligently to 
include a variety of on-going assessments that are 
authentic and focused on real world skills. High-stakes 
testing as a sole measure of a student’s level of 
achievement is the antithesis of this research. 

Secondly, schools are faced with students arriving 
daily with significant burdens ranging from depression 
to substance abuse to homelessness. These issues must 
also be addressed by society and not assigned solely to 
schools and educators. Every day these issues affect 
student learning as well as student motivation to focus 
on high stakes assessment. Services and resources must 
be available in all geographic regions of the common- 
wealth, or the goal of all students being proficient 
academically will never be within reach. 

The issue of subgroup achievement is the major 
problem in Pennsylvania. Supports for all students so 
that the recommendations in the literature can be a 
reality are imperative. Finally, the dissonance between 
special education performance and the expectation that 
special education students learn just like every other 
student needs to be resolved. The educators responding 
in this study welcomed accountability, and the data on 
performance suggest that schools are taking the man- 
dates seriously. However, when faced with the impos- 
sible, evidence-based practice tells us that motivation 
declines. 

4. The accuracy and timeliness of information 
disseminated from the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education needs to be improved and communication 
channels need to be more responsive. {PDE) 

A wealth of information exists about student 
achievement, graduation, attendance, school safety, 
teacher demographics, and participation rates but was 
often difficult to locate and was found only through 
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extensive searching. Sometimes information was not 
current, and in some cases, such as the number of 
school buildings, the data were contradictory. Occa- 
sionally questions surfaced as to the methods and for 
what purposes the data were generated and dissemi- 
nated. For example, specific concerns were raised 
regarding the way graduation rates are calculated using 
initial 12 th grade enrollment compared to June gradua- 
tion. This does not take into consideration students who 
drop out of school in 9 th to 1 1 th grades. This made the 
collection, synthesis, and analysis more problematic 
than it should have been. All information needs to be 
user-friendly, accurate, and current so that school 
personnel, parents, and other interested stakeholders 
can use it to make timely, informed decisions. 

Administrators at all levels were concerned with the 
timeliness of the dissemination of achievement results. 
A common thread is having either a faster turnaround 
time on test results or administering the tests in the fall 
so that students can be more effectively counseled and 
scheduled. It is imperative that the results be dissemi- 
nated by the spring semester, particularly in rural 
schools, which often do not have the infrastructure to 
be immediately responsive. 

Finally, administrators at all levels shared concern 
that the regulations and procedures related to NCLB 
mandates are not stable, and there is a lack of consis- 
tency in response from PDE. It is recommended that 
key personnel provide consistency and timeliness of 
response. Developing the assessment anchors was 
clearly a meaningful and successful initiative; schools 
would welcome other such supports. 

5. The state should review policies to determine 
congruence with research and be proactive in 
supporting the following for all districts (PDE, 
Pennsylvania Departmen t of Health): 

• all-day kindergarten; 

• small schools; 

• use of an individual student tracking system; 

• resources that address societal problems that 
impact student safety and achievement; 

• evidence-based remediation strategies; and 

• data-gathering to determine new initiatives to aid 
schools in meeting NCLB mandates. 


6. Rural schools districts have additional needs for 
both financial and resource support to use the 
recommendations found in valid and reliable studies. 
(Pennsylvania Legislature, PDE) 

The related literature review and responses from the 
rural administrators surveys and interviews indicate 
that schools are on target at identifying productive 
initiatives; however, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to find the resources to implement them. 
Therefore, certain initiatives can be more easily accom- 
plished in some districts. Rural schools need to have 
resources identified and supported by the state in the 
following areas: 

• professional development including the topics of 
data-driven decision-making, curriculum alignment, 
and working with subgroups, especially special 
education students; 

• forging stronger parent and community relations; 

• evidence-based remediation strategies; 

• maintaining small schools or restructuring to create 
learning communities within schools; and 

• developing a resource list of exemplary rural 
schools. 
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